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To  The  North 

. There  is  full  swing  competition 
among  the  big  powers  for  control  of 
t the  frozen  regions  of  the  north;  as  of 
( the  moment,  the  Soviets  are  leading  in 
E the  polar  race. 

In  the  strategic  concepts  of  the 
’ Pentagon,  the  military  importance  of 

I the  territories  surrounding  the  North 
Pole  is  growing  rapidly.  In  fact,  the 
transpolar  air  routes  are  the  shortest 
and  most  likely  approaches  from  which 
hostile  aircraft  may  strike  the  Ameri- 
can mainland.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
reasoi:  that  GOC  posts  are  situated  in 
the  northern  arc  of  states. 

I According  to  the  latest  reports, 
Russia  maintains  a chain  of  no  less 
than  70  outposts  inside  the  Arctic 
Circle,  including  some  major  bases, 
smaller  airfields,  meteorological  sta- 
tions and  other  establishments.  The 
Russians  have  the  world’s  largest  fleet 
of  powerful  icebreakers.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  arctic  conditions  is  unmatched 
by  any  other  country. 

The  main  reason  for  the  Soviet  lead 
is  that  they  started  earlier  than  any 
other  nation  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
polar  regions.  They  control  160  de- 
grees of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Their 
Asiatic  possessions  north  of  the  circle 
are  almost  as  large  as  all  of  western 
Europe.  As  early  as  the  1920’s  the 
Soviet  regime  started  the  systematic 
development  of  the  Siberian  north. 

Today,  the  military  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  arctic  are  one 
of  the  Kremlin’s  most  closely  guarded 
secrets.  However,  information  has 
come  out  from  behind  the  iron  curtain 
lately  which  gives  some  clues  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet  region 
inside  the  polar  circle. 

American  military  experts  say  they 
believe  that  the  Soviets  maintain  a 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


Business  Has  Key  Role: 


SURVIVAL  IN  THE  20th  CENTURY 


(Reprinted  with  permission  from  Oct.  10th, 
1953  Issue  of  Business  Week) 

Civil  defense  is  one  of  those  ideas 
that  everyone  approves  of — officially — 
while  privately  considering  them  non- 
sense. Many  a businessnian  has  sent  a 
memo  to  the  assistant  to  his  third  vice- 
president  appointing  him  the  com- 
pany’s CD  coordinator,  and  has  turned 
down  an  offer  of  a post  as  chief  warden 
for  the  suburb  where  he  lives.  And 
has  let  it  go  at  that. 

You  can’t  blame  him.  Throughout 
the  cold  war  period,  a persistent  aura 
of  unreality  has  hung  over  everything 
concerning  civil  defense.  Just  about 
every  program  talked  of  was  under  a 
curse:  It  was  so  enormously  expensive 
it  would  have  fatally  interfered  with 
military  expansion;  it  would  take  too 
long  to  be  of  any  use  in  an  early  war; 
or  it  involved  training  large  numbers 
of  people  and  holding  them  in  a state 
of  psychological  readiness  quite  im- 
possible in  peacetime. 

A Fresh  Look 

This  year,  two  important  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  world.  And  it’s 
time  for  the  businessman — and  every- 
one else — to  take  a fresh  look  at 
civilian  defense.  The  changes: 

. . . the  threat  of  immediate  war  is 
fading. 

. . . the  threat  of  the  atom  is  in- 
creasing. 

This  is  the  long-warned-of  year; 
Russia  has  demonstrated  her  capacity 
to  wage  a full  scale  atomic  war. 
Britain  is  only  a few  years  behind 
Russia.  Soon  every  industrial  nation 
will  have  its  stockpile  of  bombs. 

Starting  now,  we  and  our  children 
will  live  in  a world  where  atomic  holo- 
caust is  a momentary  possibility. 


This  is  no  temporary  emergency  to 
be  dealt  with  and  forgotten.  It  is 
a new  world  situation  that  will  go  on 
indefinitely.  Except  for  the  distant 
prospect  of  a world  state  and  a world 
police  force,  no  end  to  it  is  in  sight  or 
even  imaginable.  Atomic  treaties  may 
minimize  the  danger  of  surprise  attack, 
but  they  cannot  change  the  basic  situa- 
tion. It  is  Just  something  we  have  to 
live  with. 

Changing  Your  Way  of  Lije 

In  that  kind  of  world,  civil  defense 
has  a completely  different  meaning.  It 
is  no  longer  a matter  of  hurried  prepa- 
ration for  a threatening  war.  It  is  a 
matter  of  adjusting  our  way  of  living 
— permanently — to  a new  reality. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  happened  be- 
fore. In  the  days  of  the  Pax  Romanum, 
the  cities  of  Europe  sprawled  care- 
lessly. When  the  Roman  legions  lost 
control  of  the  frontiers,  the  cities 
pulled  in  on  themselves,  put  up  walls, 
became  fortified  towns.  Now  again  we 
have  lost  control  of  the  frontiers,  and 
must  fortify. 

The  new  way  of  living  will  bring 
changes  no  one  can  yet  foresee.  But 
the  No.  1 change  is  obvious: 

Reduction  of  density — reducing 
population  density  and  industrial  con- 
centration. 

All  atomic  weapons  are  area-sweep- 
ing devices.  The  basic  defense  is  to 
minimize  the  resources  that  can  be 
destroyed  in  any  given  area. 

Density  reduction  is  not  a thing  to 
be  achieved  overnight.  But  over  the 
years  and  the  decades  the  country  can 
grow  into  a new  pattern.  Fortunately, 
there  is  already  a trend  in  this  direc- 
tion: people  are  swarming  out  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


MOVING 

From  time  to  time,  we  like  to  point 
up  the  progress  different  towns,  cities, 
or  Counties  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
making  in  this  matter  of  local  defense 
— a problem  we  all  share.  It  is  helpful, 
we  believe,  to  compare  notes,  to  see 
how  others  are  proceeding,  to  see 
where  their  emphasis  lies,  and  how 
they  balance  the  needs. 

This  month  we  have  chosen  Mt. 
Lebanon,  in  Allegheny  County.  We 
made  this  choice  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  they  have  done  an  excellent  job; 
in  the  second  place,  they  started  to 
work  on  Civil  Defense  in  the  fall  of 
1950,  before  either  Federal  or  State 
legislation  was  enacted.  We  liked 
their  initiative  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. In  the  third  place,  Mt.  Lebanon 
is  a fairly  “typical”  community. 

It  is  a residential  suburb  of  Pitts- 
burgh, located  in  the  South  Hills  Dis- 
trict, about  three  miles  south  of  the 
Pittsburgh  City  Line.  Their  area  is 
about  six  square  miles,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  28,000.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  other  Boroughs  and  Town- 
ships in  such  a way  that  they  are  a 
part  of  a community  of  approximately 
100,000  persons. 

The  governing  body  of  Mt.  Lebanon 
is  a five-man  Board  of  Township  Com- 
missioners, and  they  have  a Township 
Manager. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Korea,  in 
1950,  the  Township  Commissioners 
appointed  Mr.  John  L.  Herrmann,  a 
local  businessman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Mt.  Lebanon  Civil  Defense.  Mr.  Herr- 
mann had  been  an  official  in  the  WW  II 
C.D.  organization,  and  was  well  quali- 
fied to  assume  his  new  responsibility. 
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AHEAD 

One  of  the  first  to  help  lay  the 
groundwork,  was  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Shaf- 
fer, a graudate  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1949,  who  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  designing  and  engineer- 
ing the  communications  and  control 
equipment;  he  himself  has  installed 
much  of  the  equipment. 

Effective  work  of  the  Council  started 
about  February  1,  1951,  at  which  time 
the  Mt.  Lebanon  Board  of  Education 
assigned,  without  charge,  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Council,  two  rooms 
aggregating  about  850  square  feet,  in 
the  Washington  School  Building. 
These  rooms  are  used  as  administra- 
tive headquarters,  and  for  the  Main 
Control  Center.  The  school  is  an  ideal 
location  for  the  Council,  inasmuch  as 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his 
staff  have  their  offices  in  the  same 
building,  which  is  also  adjacent  to  the 
Municipal  Building.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  there  is  ready  access  to 
both  school  and  township  organiza- 
tions, by  members  of  the  Defense 
Council.  Such  easy  inter-relationships 
are  important,  and  the  location  of  a 
C.D.  Council  should,  wherever  pos- 
sible, take  such  factors  into  account. 

Funds  required  by  the  Council  are 
supplied  by  the  Township  Commis- 
sioners. At  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Council  is  considered  as  a Department 
of  the  Township,  and  as  such  is  regu- 
larly included  in  the  budget  each  year. 

Control  Center 

Rightly,  much  of  the  emphasis  of 
the  Mt.  Lebanon  C.D.  Council  has 
been  put  on  the  matter  of  control, 
communications,  and  operation.  With- 
out this,  adequate  direction  could  not 
be  maintained  in  a time  of  disaster; 
communications  should  take  a position 
of  high  priority  in  Township  planning 
everywhere;  once  established  frequent 
CPX  exercises  should  be  held,  so  that 
all  concerned  become  readily  familiar 
with  all  aspects  of  local  control. 

In  the  Mt.  Lebanon  Control  Center, 
various  types  of  communications  and 
control  equipment  have  been  installed: 

1)  An  elaborate  telephone  system,  pro- 
viding direct  telephone  lines  to  the  Town- 
ship Police,  the  Fire  Department,  and  staff 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as 
well  as  to  the  police  department  and  school 
switchboards. 

For  public  communication  there  are  two 
batteries  of  telephones,  one  consisting  of 
four  trunk  lines  for  general  use,  and  the 
other  four  trunk  lines  through  a small 
switchboard  in  the  Control  Center  for 
emergency  use. 

2)  Standard  radio. 

3 ) Amateur  radio. 


4)  Police  transmitter  and  receiver. 

5)  A portable  gasoline  driven  electric 
generating  plant,  for  use  in  case  of  a public 
utility  power  failure. 

6)  Complete  control  equipment  for  oper- 
ating the  existing  siren  (a  Thunderbolt  lo- 
cated on  the  top  of  the  Washington  School) . 
Remote  control  for  this  siren  is  installed  in 
the  Police  Department. 

(Additional  radio  operated  sirens  are 
contemplated,  and  these  will  also  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Police  Department.) 

Mobile  Communications 

1)  Eight_mobile  telephones,  operating  on 
Township  Police  frequency,  have  been  in- 
stalled in  Township  automotive  equipment, 
and  in  the  cars  of  the  two  C.  D.  principals. 

2)  Mobile  Control  bus.  The  South  Hills 
Radio  Club,  with  the  aid  of  several  town- 
ships and  boroughs,  purchased  a mobile 
control  bus.  This  facility  is  available  for 
use  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  as  well  as  in  other 
interested  municipalities. 

Welfare 

Mt.  Lebanon  can  be  proud  of  its 
work  in  preparing  to  care  for  the 
homeless  which  they  expect  if  Pitts- 
burgh is  attacked.  Thirty  Evacuation 
Centers  have  been  established;  about 
half  of  these  are  in  churches,  and  the 
others  in  schools,  homes  for  the  aged, 
a woman’s  club,  and  two  Country 
Clubs.  These  Centers  vary  in  size,  and 
can  house  homeless  ranging  from  50 
at  the  smallest,  to  1150  at  the  largest. 
Most  will  average  about  300  persons 
to  a Center.  Disaster  feeding  g:-oups 
are  already  organized  and  trained  for 
each  Center. 

Work  is  now  underway  to  provide 
each  Center  with  necessary  medical 
facilities.  At  certain  locations,  and 
particularly  at  the  schools,  food  in 
reasonably  large  quantities  is  con- 
stantly in  stock,  so  that  disaster  feed- 
ing could  be  maintained  for  several 
days.  Emergency  water  storage  is 
provided  at  most  of  the  public  schools. 
The  establishment  of  these  Centers 
and  the  related  activities,  has  been 
under  the  capable  direction  of  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Lightner,  who  has  been  assisted 
by  many  other  civic-minded  women  of 
Mt.  Lebanon. 

Naturally  still  much  remains  to  be 
done,  especially  in  the  fields  of  warden, 
medical  and  rescue  services.  However, 
Mr.  L.  R.  Robinson,  Jr.,  a local  busi- 
nessman, is  devoting  considerable  time 
to  the  development  of  appropriate 
rescue  equipment.  Already  a sizeable 
investment  in  such  equipment  has  been 
made;  furthermore,  individuals  have 
been  named  to  head  up  the  majority 
of  the  Health  Services  Divisions  (such 
as  ambulance,  first  aid,  blood  bank, 
health  supplies,  etc.).  Plans  are  under 
way  to  develop  the  vitally  needed 
medical  service  at  an  early  date. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 


THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 


f 

Classroom  Scene — Warden’s  School 


Civil  Defense  Personnel  Outside  Their  School 


Erie’s  Civil  Defense  had  a great 
stroke  of  good  fortune  which  has  re- 
sulted in  an  upsurge  of  activity  in  that 
already  active  area;  they  have  been 
given  the  use  of  an  old  Fire  House,  for 
use  as  a training  center  and  a place  to 
house  CD  equipment. 

Enough  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  value  of  having  a visible  tan- 
gible center  for  CD — a place  that 
people  can  see,  and  where  they  can 
congregate.  With  such  a center,  there 
grows  up  an  esprit  de  corps,  an  interest 
that  is  sadly  lacking  in  most  commu- 
nities. As  a result,  classes,  drills,  dem- 
onstrations, and  meetings  take  on  new 
life  and  new  vigor. 

Erie’s  building,  built  in  1899,  was 
the  last  fire  house  in  the  city  to  have 
horse-drawn  equipment.  It  has  an 
engine  room  38'  x 60'  on  the  first 
floor  with  no  obstructing  posts.  This 
has  been  given  much  use  by  the  Erie 
County  Auxiliary  Police  unit  which 
meets  there  weekly  for  drills  and  for- 
mations. Here  also  is  kept  the  21' 
two-wheeled  type  trailer  in  which  the 
Radio  Association  of  Erie  has  their 
complete  transmitting  and  receiving 
sets  on  three  different  frequencies,  two 
complete  stand-by  units,  an  Edison  cell 
battery  sufficient  for  20  hours  of  con- 
stant operation,  and  a motor  genera- 
tor set.  This  unit  is  supported  by  14 
mobile  units.  The  amateur  radio  group 
meets  here  every  second  Thursday, 
where  ample  blackboard  and  seating 
room  is  available. 

Mobile  fire  pumps,  rescue  tools,  and 
a private  ambulance  (which  is  avail- 
able to  C.D.)  are  all  kept  here.  In 
the  rear  is  a 20'  x 38'  room  where 
future  light  rescue  operations  will  be 
held. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  large 


dormitory  of  olden  days,  where  now 
classes  and  meetings  are  held.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  people  can  be  seated 
at  one  time;  in  addition  there  are  two 
smaller  rooms  used  for  offices  and  small 
classes.  The  basement  is  available  to 
become  a Control  Center.  Here  black- 
boards, charts,  maps,  and  diagrams  are 
kept  for  CD  training  activities;  movie 
screens  are  painted  on  the  walls. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  casual  passer-by,  posters  are  dis- 
played prominently,  and  a growing 
gallery  of  pictures  of  local  CD  activity 
is  kept  behind  glass  on  the  walls. 

Erie  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
forward-moving  step.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  towns  and  communities  will  look 
over  their  territory  and  see  whether 
there  is  not  an  abandoned  or  unused 
building  which  could  serve  as  a focal 
point  for  Civil  Defense.  Here  and 
there  localities,  recognizing  the  value 
of  a focus,  have  scrounged,  wangled, 
or  otherwise  “procured”  a building. 


Where  that  has  happened,  the  resulting 
local  interest  has  been  noticeable. 
Erie’s  Center  is  in  use  five  nights  a 
week: 

Monday  Warden’s  Rescue  Training 

Tuesday  CD  Police 

Wednesday  Warden’s  Classes 

Thursday  First  Aid  for  GOC 

Friday  Amateur  Radio 

Friday  CD  Firefighters  Training 

The  formation  and  training  of  teams 
and  units  which  would  function  in  an 
orderly  way  in  an  emergency  is  basic 
to  CD  operation.  Until  communities 
have  such  groups  organized,  trained, 
and  available,  their  defense  remains 
on  paper.  Only  when  plans  are  trans- 
lated into  living,  working,  TRAINED 
men  and  women,  will  they  be  opera- 
tional in  an  emergency.  A center  or 
building  of  some  sort  which  belongs 
to  Civil  Defense  and  can  serve  as  its 
rallying  point,  has  proved  itself  of 
inestimable  value  in  those  communi- 
ties where  it  has  been  secured. 


Eric  Civil  Defense  Police  Siocariny  in  N civ  Member 


Loans  for  Civil  Defense  Projects 


Under  Section  409  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  requests 
can  be  made  for  financial  assistance 
for  certain  CD  projects. 

The  following  types  of  projects 
(other  than  hospitals)  may  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  certification  for 
financial  assistance: 

1)  C.  D.  operational  facilities,  such  as 
Control  Centers,  warning  systems,  com- 
munications systems,  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  like. 

2)  Shelter  and  protective  construction 
designed  to  furnish  protection  from  attack 
to  persons  or  vital  supplies  or  equipment. 

3)  Production  facilities  necessary  to  pro- 
duce essential  civil  defense  supplies  or 
equipment. 

4)  Utility  projects  which  will  materially 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  system  to 
attack,  such  as  additional  pumping  stations 
in  a water  system,  alternate  communica- 
tions facilities,  and  the  like. 

Generally  speaking,  projects  not 
falling  in  the  above  classifications  will 
not  be  eligible  for  certification. 

Criteria 

In  general,  the  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  eligibility  for 
certification  are  the  following: 

1 ) Location 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  reduction  of  urban  vulnerability  by  pro- 
tective construction  and  by  dispersal,  proj- 
ects other  than  those  for  shelter,  usually 
will  not  be  eligible  if  they  are  located  in 
C.  D.  critical  target  areas  considered  by 
FCD.U  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  urban 
districts. 

2)  A statement  by  the  State  Di- 
rector that: 

a)  The  resulting  facilities  are  necessary 

for  the  accomplishment  of  a specific  civil 

defense  purpose  in  connection  with  es- 


Last  autumn,  when  the  Directors  of 
State  Civil  Defense  organizations  were 
meeting  in  Washington,  President 
Eisenhower  spoke  to  them  informally 
at  the  White  House.  This  was  what  he 
said: 

“Please  don’t  get  discouraged  when 
3mu  feel  no  visible  progress.  It  is 
awfully  hard  to  awaken  people  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  without  trying 
to  create  hysteria — which  we  certainly 
don’t  want  to  do. 

“We  must  be  real  leaders.  We  must 
never  be  discouraged.  So  no  matter 
what  happens,  no  matter  what  things 
look  like  at  the  moment,  please  keep 
going.  As  far  as  I can  see,  it  is  only 
through  persistence,  that  we  can  first: 
give  ourselves  that  confidence  that 


tablished  operational  plans  for  State  or 
local  civil  defense ; 

b)  The  resulting  facilities  will  have  a 
direct  utility  for  the  stated  civil  defense 
purpose. 

3)  The  availability  or  non-avail- 
ability of  satisfactory  alternate  facili- 
ties, especially  those  publicly  owned, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  stated 
civil  defense  purpose. 

4)  The  non-civil  defense  use,  if 
any,  intended  for  the  resulting  facili- 
ties. 

5)  The  availability  of  a written 
agreement  by  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  effect  that  the  proposed 
facilities  will  be  held  in  good  condition 
and  available  or  immediately  con- 
vertible for  their  intended  CD  use, 
including  reasonable  training  and  test 
exercises,  where  the  project  involves 
property  owned  by  other  than  a public, 
body. 

An  essential  requirement  will  be 
evidence  that  there  are  not  already- 
existing  and  available  facilities  which 
could  to  a reasonable  degree  serve  the 
same  CD  purpose,  or  that  existing 
facilities  are  insufficient  in  quantity 
for  the  expected  need.  Publicly  owned 
facilities  should  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  this  question. 

For  fuller  details  regarding  this 
matter  of  loan  requests  see  FCDA 
Advisory  Bulletin  No.  153,  September 
24,  1953.  For  data  concerning  criteria 
for  hospital  projects,  see  Advisory 
Bulletin  No.  126,  dated  September 
23,  1952.  Section  1704.5  of  the  FCDA 
Regulations  covers  the  submission  of 
formal  applications  for  certification. 


comes  from  the  maximum  preparation 
on  our  own  part;  and  second:  have  a 
finer  influence,  born  of  confidence,  in 
bringing  about  a basis  for  the  solution 
of  thie  world’s  problems.  As  you  know, 
one  can  talk  more  calmly  from  a 
position  of  strength,  a feeling  of  safety, 
not  hysteria.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  into  our  hearts  and  minds — a 
sense  of  the  realization  not  only  of  the 
dangers,  but  of  our  own  strength  to 
balance  it,  and  our  ability  to  meet  it. 

“Now  I feel  T am  the  last  one  ever 
to  minimize  your  difficulties,  but  also 
I feel  the  last  one  to  admit  you  are  not 
Americans.  I don’t  believe  Americans 
give  up  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  That 
is  my  story  today.  Thank  you.” 


IT  HAPPENS  EVERY  TIME 

A THUNDERING  explosion  of  natural 
gas  in  the  Carmichaels  area  of  the 
State  terrified  thousands  of  people 
shortly  after  dawn  on  October  18th. 
Many  believed  it  was  an  atomic  bomb. 
About  5,000  men,  women,  and  children 
poured  into  the  community  after  the 
roaring  blast  shook  homes  and  rattled 
windows  over  a wide  area.  A brilliant 
hour-long  fire,  visible  30  miles  away, 
attracted  still  more  people  to  the  scene. 

As  the  crowds  grew  bigger,  police 
and  Civil  Defense  workers  joined 
forces  in  an  attempt  to  calm  the  fears 
of  the  thousands,  and  to  bring  an 
orderly  movement  of  traffic. 

It  is  because  congestion,  crowding, 
terror,  and  confusion  are  present  at 
every  disaster,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  no  matter  how  localized,  that 
communities  are  constantly  being 
urged  to  augment  and  TRAIN  their 
auxiliary  police  forces.  If  there  had 
been  trained  units  of  auxiliary  police 
available  quickly  on  the  night  of  the 
18th,  road  blocks  and  diversions  would 
have  been  available,  the  curiosity 
seekers  would  have  been  diverted,  and 
much  of  the  night’s  terror  and  con- 
fusion avoided. 

FILM  PRICES  CHANGE 

The  official  FCDA  films  listed  be- 
low are  approved  for  purchase  under 
the  matching  funds  program,  and  may 
be  ordered  directly  from  the  new  con- 
tractor: 

McGeary-Smith  Laboratories 
1905  Fairview  Ave.,  N.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


School  for  Survival 

black  and  white  $20.83 

color  61.78 

Work  of  the  Rescue  Unit  17.23 

The  House  in  the  Middle  7.68 

U.  S.  Civil  Defense  in  Action  14.89 


3-minute  films 

Fire-Fighting  for  Householders 
This  is  Civil  Defense 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Biological 
Warfare 

Emergency  Action  to  Save  Lives 

The  above  3-minute  films  are  avail- 
able at  $4.90  each,  or  $16.00  for  a 
set  of  four;  the  same  titles  are  avail- 
able in  a 1-minute  version  at  $10.20 
for  a set  of  four. 

1-minute  films 

A set  of  five  films  entitled  “Take 
Cover”  is  available  at  $11.50  for  the 
set  (single  copies  not  available). 


The  President's  Message 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  account  of 
lessons  learned  the  very  hard  way, 
through  the  four  bad  tornado  disasters 
of  last  spring.  For  those  who  did  not, 
the  following  points  were  brought  out, 
crucial  for  any  disaster  planning,  be 
it  for  tornado,  explosion,  earthquake, 
or  enemy  attack. 

Flint,  Michigan,  noted  as  their 
especial  flaws: 

1)  Lack  of  any  central  command.  The 
workers  were  not  adequately  directed,  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  leadership. 
Everybody  was  looking  to  everybody  else 
for  authority. 

2)  Lack  of  coordination.  Things  hap- 
pened on  a sort  of  hit-or-miss  basis  rather 
than  through  coordinated  plan. 

3)  Lack  of  necessary  equipment  which 
could  be  rushed  to  the  scene  immediately. 
Inventories  of  the  local  resources  would 
have  been  invaluable. 

4)  Lack  of  information  as  the  scope  of 
the  tornado’s  destructiveness,  which  caused 
serious  delay  in  the  rescue  work.  In  CD 
language,  poor  reconnaissance  and  poor 
information. 

Great  stress  was  laid  on  communications, 
based  on  the  tornado  experience ; 

“Adequate  short-wave  communications, 
it  is  now  proved  beyond  doubt,  is  the  pri- 
mary necessity  in  efficient  handling  of  a 
disaster. 

“Even  when  telephones  are  still  in  work- 
ing order,  switchboards  are  sure  to  be  so 
deluged  with  calls  that  the  transmission  of 
official  business  is  impossible. 

“Failure  of  public  utilities  goes  with 
catastrophe ; it  is  to  be  expected.” 

“There  are  never  too  many  avenues  of 
communication ; there  are  never  enough.” 

The  article  emphasized  the  despera- 
tion of  trying  to  cope  with  a disaster 
in  pitch  darkness. 

“Portable  floodlights  are  the  key  to 
speedy  rescue.  In  every  city  the  need  for 
additional  emergency  lighting  equipment 
was  emphasized.  Even  villages  should 
have  at  least  one  unit  of  portable  equip- 
ment.” 

The  natural  thing  to  do  in  time  of 
need  is  to  broadcast  requests  to  the 
public,  for  flashlights,  for  clothing,  for 
blood  donors,  and  the  like. 

Worcester  learned  (the  hard  way) 
that  to  do  that  successfully  you  must 
set  up  collection  centers  and  focal 
points  outside  the  disaster  area. 

“The  mass  response  (to  a blood  donor 
appeal ) created  traffic  congestion  at  the 
overworked  hospitals  where  the  seriously 
injured  were  arriving  minute  by  minute. 
There  were  neither  facilities  nor  time  at 
the  hospitals  to  accommodate  the  donors 
and  legions  of  disgruntled  citizens  were 
turned  away.” 

In  Flint,  500  householders  jumped 
in  their  cars  to  deliver  500  flashlights 


THE  HARD  WAY 

to  the  stricken  area,  in  response  to  an 
appeal.  One  police  car  could  much 
better  have  picked  up  the  whole  lot 
from  a collection  center  located  outside 
the  township. 

These  considerations  are  relatively 
minor  compared  to  the  fundamental 
matter  of  basic  planning. 

“The  tornadoes  demonstrated  that 
trouble  is  no  respecter  of  city  or  county 
lines,  and  that  disaster  planning  must  be 
made  on  a regional  basis. 

“Planning  must  go  beyond  clearing 
appeals  for  help  with  knowledgeable  offi- 
cials. Central  authority  with  absolute 
poiver  in  the  coordination  of  all  ..  . serv- 
ices is  necessary  if  confusion  is  to  be  mini- 
mized. The  seat  of  this  authority  and  the 
lines  of  command  stemming  from  it  must 
be  determined  and  accepted  by  all  con- 
cerned before  disaster  comes.” 

Another  lesson  learned  with  un- 
forgettable force  was  the  need  for  con- 
trol points  scattered  at  strategic  places. 
The  need  for  such  subordinate  control 
posts  was  made  abundantly  clear. 
Field  medical  units  in  one  area  stood 
almost  idle  for  several  hours  because 
there  was  no  one  in  authority  to  tell 
rescue  workers  where  to  take  their 
medical  casualties  ...  so  the  field 
centers  waited  for  the  ambulances. 

The  problem  of  traffic  is  so  familiar 
it  seems  trite  to  mention  it.  But,  as 
always,  the  sight-seer  was  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  efficiency.  He  (and 
she)  came  pouring  in  from  miles  away, 
ostensibly  to  “help,”  but  actually  to 
gape  and  clog  the  roads. 

New  Federal  legislation  may  come 
from  the  tornado  experience.  The 
present  Federal  rulings  did  not  cover 
the  need.  Current  rulings  are  limited 
to  aid  only  for  “Emergency  repairs 
and  damage  to  public  property.” 
Worcester’s  damage  totalled  $60  mil- 
lion. They  received  a Federal  check 
for  $145  thousand.  A new  look  at  the 
m.atter  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
may  be  taken  by  the  present  Congress. 
City  Manager  McGrath,  of  Worcester, 
said  they  spent  half  a million  dollars 
“just  to  clean  our  streets.” 

Many  died  and  much  suffering 
occurred  that  could  have  been  avoided 
if  better  plans,  control,  coordination 
and  preparations  had  existed;  if  more 
men  and  women  had  known  what  their 
job  was,  how  to  do  it  and  where  to  get 
help,  people  would  still  be  alive  who 
are  now  dead.  The  Civil  Defense  or- 
ganizations did  the  best  job  they 
knew  how,  but  as  a nation  we  are  not 
ready  for  any  disaster — even  compara- 
tively small  ones.  It  is  time  we  were. 


Test  Over  State  Lines 

Late  in  September,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  fire  companies  held  a 
joint  test  in  Eldred,  Pa.  This  town  is 
within  operating  distance  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil  fields,  and  Olean,  N.  Y.,  a 
manufacturing  center.  Several  com- 
panies from  various  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  took  part  in  the 
exercise  which  was  directed  by  Fire 
Chief  F.  J.  “Spike”  Slavin,  of  the 
Eldred  Department. 

Two  tests  were  run:  one  a speed 
test,  the  other  an  effort  to  pick  up 
and  hold  water  from  a 70-foot  lift. 
For  the  speed  test,  the  men  and  trucks 
started  on  a signal,  stretched  2,000 
feet  of  hose,  and,  through  a system  of 
relays,  delivered  water  to  the  nozzle 
at  75  pounds.  This  was  done  and 
water  was  flowing  in  seven  minutes 
from  the  signal. 

The  other  test  was  held  to  see  if 
the  Allegheny  New  York  Department 
could  pick  up  water  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  with  a “Hi-lift”  from  the 
Kendall  Bridge.  The  lift  was  70  feet; 
they  were  able  to  pick  water  up  but 
not  hold  it.  Failing  in  this  effort,  the 
firemen  placed  portable  pumps  at  the 
river  bank  and  succeeded  in  delivering 
a solid  steam  effectively. 

Tests  of  this  sort  give  practice  in 
teamwork,  resourcefulness,  and  inge- 
nuity which  may  sometime  be  badly 
needed.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  com- 
panies working  increasingly  together. 

This  report  zo<rs  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
.Shazo,  an  Au.riliary  Fireman  in  Bradford. 

MOVING  AHEAD 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

On  the  whole,  Mt.  Lebanon  has 
made  substantial  progress  and  deserves 
a “Well  Done.”  Plans  have  been  sys- 
tematically made  and  carried  out;  the 
Township  Commissioners  have  been 
interested,  cooperative,  and  helpful; 
close  working  relationships  have  been 
built  and  maintained  with  the  local 
police,  fire,  and  school  leaders.  Fire 
Chief  Raymond  D.  Goettel,  Police 
Chief  Charles  W.  Senn,  and  IMr. 
Charles  F.  Schade,  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, have  all  been  active  members  of 
the  Council  since  its  inception,  and 
have  contributed  invaluable  service. 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  as  the 
Township  carries  on  its  recruitment 
and  training,  builds  its  remaining  serv'- 
ices,  and  develops  its  mobile  teams. 
Our  congratulations  go  to  Mr.  John 
L.  Herrmann,  who  recently  retired, 
and  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Wells,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Chairman. 

(U’c  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  JVeUs  for  the  aboz'C 
material.) 
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A CHANGE  OF  APPROACH  TO  GOC? 


Are  we  recruiting  for  GOC  in  a way 
that  is  back-to-front?  Could  it  be 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  recruit  those 
people  most  likely  to  respond,  or  those 
in  a position  to  be  most  helpful?  Let 
us  look  at  those  two  possibilities. 

It  seems  as  if  those  who  have  ac- 
tively been  through  a war  should  not 
be  asked  to  do  more;  it  does  not  seem 
fair  to  ask  additional  output  from 
those  who  have  endured  the  miseries 
of  Korea,  or  of  German  occupation,  or 
of  close  Russian  threat. 

But  such  is  the  way  of  the  world 
that  these  are  the  very  people  most 
aware  of  the  dangers  threatening  this 
country,  and  therefore  most  willing 
to  help  in  its  defense. 

“I  have  to  do  it,”  says  Mrs.  Greta 
de  Roos,  who  watches  six  days  a week 
in  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  “A  war  of  nerves 
we  lived  through  in  Holland — bombing 
every  day.  Here  in  this  country  the 
people  do  not  know  how  horrible  a war 
in  their  own  streets  can  be  . . .” 

Julius  Szakats,  age  24,  was  born  in 
Budapest,  the  son  of  a supreme  court 
judge  there.  Forced  to  flee  from  their 
home  by  the  Russians  in  1940,  his 
entire  family  spent  the  next  five  years 
in  a German  DP  camp.  Now  Julius 
and  his  family  are  settled  in  Sioux 
City,  South  Dakota.  “I  know  what  it 
means  to  lose  my  country — don’t  lose 
yours”  says  Julius.  He  has  over  300 
hours  to  his  credit  in  the  Sioux  City 
Filter  Center,  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
volunteer. 

Men  back  in  civilian  life  after  six 
months  spent  in  Korea  are  standing 
O.P.  watches  while  others,  who  never 
left  home,  are  “too  busy.” 

In  Sprague,  Washington,  a seaman 
in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  takes  a 
shift  regularly  whenever  he  is  home 
on  leave.  Last  New  Year’s  Eve  he 
manned  the  post  for  12  hours  straight, 
rather  than  leave  it  uncovered.  Says 
Seaman  Engle,  “I  consider  Operation 
Skywatch  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  national  defense;  I can’t 
understand  why  more  civilians  don’t 
devote  time  to  it.” 


SURVIVAL 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
cities  into  the  suburbs;  industries  are 
decentralizing  plants.  But  it  will  take 
intelligence  and  planning  to  push  this 
trend  along  and  to  speed  it,  to  prevent 
backward  movements. 

Government  regulation  and  indus- 
trial policy  should  both  be  designed  to 
throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 


The  ironic  part  is  that  if  every  man, 
woman,  and  teen-ager  would  give  just 
one  hour  every  couple  of  weeks  the 
job  would  easily  be  done  without  rest- 
ing heavily  on  anyone’s  shoulders; 
this  much  contribution  from  each  one 
of  us  would  increase  the  air  protection 
of  this  land  to  a tremendous  degree. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  for  our  country 
and  our  freedom  in  money  and  taxes; 
we  pay  in  the  lives  of  our  young  men, 
but  we  do  not  seem  willing  to  pay  in 
our  own  energy  or  time. 

Some  people,  by  virtue  of  their 
regular  jobs,  are  already  in  a position 
to  serve  as  spotters,  if  they  were  asked 
to  do  so. 

The  Fairchild  Corp.  Aircraft  Divi- 
sion is  located  at  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land. This  company  has  guards  sta- 
tioned at  scattered  points  throughout 
the  district.  These  Fairchild  guards 
work  as  air  observers  in  conjunction 
with  their  regular  round-the-clock 
duties.  If  they  hear  or  see  a plane, 
they  phone  their  report  to  a key  station 
at  one  of  the  company’s  major  plants. 
That  station  coordinates  the  informa- 
tion, and  quickly  forwards  it  to  the 
Baltimore  Filter  Center. 

In  Indiana,  fifty  railroad  depots 
and  switching  towers  have  been  en- 
rolled as  active  observation  posts. 
Cooperating  in  the  skywatching  pro- 
gram are  the  B.  and  O.,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  Illinois  Central,  and  Ohio, 
Erie,  Monan  and  Wabash  railroads. 
The  additional  coverage  provided  by 
these  railroad  posts  has  filled  several 
gaps  where  necessary  posts  could  not 
be  established  because  of  insufficient 
population. 

Guards,  policemen,  forest  rangers, 
and  others  whose  daily  jobs  require 
them  to  be  out-of-doors,  alert,  and 
watchful,  can  all  be  integrated  into 
Skywatch  to  advantage.  What  we 
need  are  eyes  and  ears,  trained  and 
keen,  ready  to  report  what  they  ob- 
serve. 

Let’s  not  shake  our  heads  sadly  and 
say,  “You  can’t  get  people  to  volun- 
teer.” 

Instead,  let’s  re-study  our  approach 
and  see  whether  we  are  doing  our 
recruiting  in  the  right  places. 


way  of  any  action  that  increases  den- 
sity of  population  or  industry  at  any 
point,  to  give  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  moves  that  reduce  density. 

Businessmen  have  a key  role  in  this 
new  concept  of  civil  defense.  As  civic 
leaders,  they  have  an  obvious  duty. 


TO  THE  NORTH 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
relatively  large  military  establishment 
inside  the  polar  circle,  with  the  main 
forces  concentrated  at  the  European 
and  Pacific  edges  of  their  defense  line. 
They  estimate  the  number  of  troops 
under  the  Soviet  arctic  command  to  be 
near  half  a million  combat  and  supply 
forces,  well  trained  for  warfare  under 
arctic  conditions.  These  forces  are 
widely  scattered  through  a vast  area. 

These  troops  have  considerable  air 
support  and  Soviet  planes  are  flying 
regularly  the  Arctic  routes.  MIG  15’s, 
Russia’s  best  known  jet  interceptor 
planes,  have  been  encountered  by 
Western  air  forces  in  the  Bering  Strait, 
near  Murmansk,  and  at  the  Norwegian 
border. 

Norwegian  newspapers  recently  pub- 
lished detailed  reports  on  Russian 
military  strength  in  this  sector  of  the 
Arctic.  They  said  that  Russia  re- 
cently built  no  less  than  SO  major  and 
smaller  airfields  in  the  Murmansk 
sector,  and  that  probably  1000  modern 
Soviet  aircraft  are  stationed  there. 

The  Norwegians  also  reported  that 
an  important  part  of  the  Russian  Navy 
is  concentrated  in  northern  waters. 

The  Russians,  before  and  after 
World  War  II,  also  have  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  exploit  the  hidden 
resources  of  the  frozen  north.  Stalin 
started  this  drive  in  a major  speech  in 
1936,  in  which  he  declared,  “the  arctic 
regions  contain  colossal  wealth  and  this 
wealth  should  be  included  in  the  gen- 
eral resources  of  the  Soviet  structure.” 

Of  course,  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  the  very  thin  population  are  major 
obstacles  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  Arctic.  However,  this  is  a rela- 
tively minor  problem  to  the  Russians, 
who  have  set  up  numerous  slave-labor 
camps  north  of  the  polar  circle,  and 
thus  have  taken  care  of  the  problem 
of  labor  supply. 

Among  other  major  objectives,  such 
as  building  roads  and  other  communi- 
cations, these  penal  establishments  also 
work  the  Kolyma  gold  fields,  which 
produce  250  tons  of  gold  a year.  They 
are  also  producing  coal,  oil,  nickel,  tin, 
copper,  graphite,  and  salt  from  the 
polar  area. 

(Taken  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  22,  1953,  and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings, Oct.  1953.) 


And  in  simply  doing  business — in  de- 
ciding where  to  build  new  plants,  for 
example,  they  are  involved  in  most  of 
the  individual  decisions  that  will  speed 
or  slow  the  process  of  putting  the  na- 
tion in  shape  to  survive  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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WOMEN,  WOMEN,  WOMEN 


. . . Where  are  they?  We  go  to 
meetings  in  big  towns  and  little  vil- 
lages all  over  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
j story  is  always  the  same.  It’s  nearly 
all  men — usually  it  requires  a second 
look  to  find  any  women  present  at  all. 

It’s  not  that  we  have  anything 
against  the  men — we  like  them;  the 
point  is  that  when  the  chips  are  down, 
men  are  simply  not  going  to  be  around 
in  these  proportions.  They  are  going 
to  be  recalled  for  service,  called  back 
to  industry,  urgently  needed  in  heavy 
rescue  and  firefighting.  The  women 
are  going  to  be  doing  the  bulk  of  com- 
munications, the  welfare,  nearly  all 
the  non-professional  medical  work 
(and  most  of  it  will  be  non-profes- 
sional) and  much  of  the  necessary 
truck-driving,  record-keeping,  and 
other  jobs  required  to  get  life  back 
into  gear. 

Where  are  the  women?  As  it  stands 
now,  the  people  who  WON’T  be 
around  are  learning  the  plans,  getting 
the  training,  and  gradually  becoming 
coordinated.  But  the  people  who 
WILL  be  there  when  the  day  comes, 
are  still  playing  bridge,  and  working 
in  their  gardens;  they  do  not  know 
what  Civil  Defense  is  (atomic  age), 
r>»  how  large  a part  of  it  will  belong 
to  them. 

Recently  the  woman  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  C.D.  Chairmen  of  one 
of  the  large  statewide  women’s  organi- 
zations said:  “I  can’t  see  what  Wel- 
fare has  to  do  with  Civil  Defense.” 
And  she  is  the  head  of  Civil  Defense 
Chairmen!  So  far,  the  women  have 
simply  not  gotten  the  picture. 

When  they  do  understand  that  they 
are  needed,  when  they  are  given  a job 


As  in  Britain,  women  will  be  needed  in 
Filter  Centers,  and  Control  Centers;  they 
unll  handle  75%  of  all  Civil  Defense  jobs. 


to  do,  when  their  responsibility  is 
made  clear  to  them,  they  are  inde- 
fatigable workers. 

May  we  make  two  suggestions? 
First,  let  us  aim  to  appoint  women 
deputies  on  every  local  staff  in  at  least 
the  welfare,  communications,  and 
medical  divisions;  possibly  also  trans- 
portation, in  some  cases.  If  that  were 
done: 

a)  The  women  would  be  in  on  the  plan- 
ning, and  would  know  the  details  and  re- 
sources, if  the  Chief  of  Division  suddenly 
was  recalled  to  service  or  otherwise  drafted 
to  a different  job. 

b)  Feeling  an  active  part  of  CD  they 
would  recruit  among  other  women,  and 
get  more  volunteers  to  do  the  job. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  specific 
jobs  be  given  to  the  women’s  groups 
in  your  community,  definite  as  to 
numbers,  as  to  methods,  and  as  to 
goals. 

For  example,  you  are  likely  to  get 
real  action  from  the  XYZ  Woman’s 
Club  if  you  say  to  them: 

“Will  you  prepare  your  Club  building 
for  a Welfare  Center?  It  will  require  X 
number  of  workers  in  this  category,  X 
number  in  that  category,  and  X number 
in  the  other  category. 

“You  will  need  to  provide  such  and  such 
services  for  a probable  Y number  of  home- 
less. 

“A  day's  training  session  will  be  held  on 
Monday  the  15th. 

“Two  months  from  today,  we  will  hold 
an  exercise  and  will  bring  100  simulated 
homeless  to  your  Center.  Will  you  be 
ready?’’ 

Then  the  Club  Chairman  has  a goal, 
she  has  a date  to  work  towards,  she 
has  specific  instructions,  and  a specific 
method  of  procedure.  She  can  go 
ahead  and  stimulate  real  interest 
among  the  women  in  her  group.  She 
will  then  be  interested  in  the  manuals 
and  instructional  material  you  can 
give  her,  and  not  merely  file  them 
away. 

Too  often  a different  approach  is 
followed.  We  are  too  apt  to  say: 

“Maybe  your  Club  would  like  to  be  a 
Welfare  Center  ...  or  we  may  need  to 
use  you  for  an  Emergency  Hospital.  I’m 
not  sure  how  many  of  your  members  would 
have  to  be  involved,  and  we  can’t  tell  you 
now  just  how  to  set  it  up,  but  we  hope 
you’ll  cooperate.’’ 

Naturally,  they  do  not  do  anything. 
Two  months  from  then,  instead  of 
having  a staffed,  alert  Center,  ready 
for  a test  exercise,  the  Club  President 
is  likely  to  say: 

“Oh,  yes.  I remember  you  did  say  some- 
thing about  our  club  helping.  What  was 
it  you  wanted  us  to  do?” 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  club; 
the  fault  lies  with  the  way  the  job  was 


Women  will  keep  communications  open, 
handle  records,  dispatch  equipment,  receive 
fire  reports  . . . but  it  all  needs  training 
and  preparation. 

presented  to  them.  Be  specific:  don’t 
approach  them  until  you  know  exactly 
what  you  want  them  to  do,  then  TELL 
THEM  CLEARLY  what  you  are  ask- 
ing of  them.  Hold  them  to  a goal. 

When  a job  is  presented  that  way, 
there  is  nearly  always  ready  response. 

A mobile  medical  unit  could  be 
formed  the  same  way.  Go  to  a church 
group,  for  example.  Ask  them  if  they 
would  form  such  a unit.  Tell  them  it 
would  require  X First  Aiders,  X litter 
bearers  (from  among  their  husbands, 
sons,  scouts,  and  the  like),  X Nurses 
Aides,  and  X drivers  for  ambulances 
and  trucks.  Tell  them  the  training 
courses  start  such-and-such  a day, 
they  will  continue  so-and-so  long:  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  group  will  be 
formed  into  a mobile  unit,  made  a part 
of  Civil  Defense,  and  will  be  asked 
to  take  part  in  a statewide  exercise. 

That  is  concrete.  The  women  at 
the  church  know  what  they  are  asked 
to  do,  what  the  training  will  require, 
and  how  long  it  will  take.  They  have 
the  knowledge  that  when  they  are 
ready,  they  will  become  a part  of  an 
integrated  whole,  and  will  work  into 
bigger  and  bigger  exercises.  If  you  do 
it  that  way,  you  will  get  enthusiastic 
support  and  help  from  the  women. 

In  England,  during  World  War  II, 
nearly  75%  of  the  home  defense  of 
England  was  carried  on  by  the  women. 
They  did  everything;  they  were  every- 
where. But  they  had  a year’s  warning 
after  Munich;  they  had  fought  for  some 
time  before  the  guided  missiles  began. 

We  face,  and  we  may  face  for  years, 
a staggering,  surprise  attack  with  su- 
personic weapons.  Our  women  must 
be  training  and  forming  their  units 
now,  so  that  if  they  should  suddenly 
be  needed,  they  will  be  ready. 


(Photon  from  British  Information  Sf^rvices) 


PID  you  KNOW? 


. . . One  of  every  four  persons  in 
the  United  States  lives  in  or  near  one 
of  the  country’s  top  ten  cities?  The 
top  ten,  with  their  suburban  areas,  had 
more  than  37,780,000  people  in  1950. 
If  you  extend  this  list  to  include  the 
top  20  cities,  slightly  more  than  one  in 
every  three  Americans  live  in  or  near 
these  cities.  (AP  10/29) 

^ ^ ^ if: 

. . . More  than  80  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  have  built  their 
own  rescue  sets  from  FCDA  blueprints 
and  plans?  This  does  not  count  the 
many  communities  which  have  built  or 
adapted  local  buildings  to  use  for 
teaching  rescue  techniques.  (See  p.  3) 
(FCDA  release  354.) 

Hi  * K: 

. . . Connecticut  has  started  to  put 
up  signs  to  indicate  rendezvous  areas 
outside  some  of  their  cities. 

H:  H=  Hi  Hi 

. . . Three  model  houses  were  used 
to  test  reaction  not  to  blast,  but  to 
fire,  in  one  of  last  spring’s  atom  tests. 
One  house  had  rotted  wood  around  the 
foundation.  One  had  an  accumulation 
of  papers,  leaves,  and  other  combus- 
tibles to  be  found  in  any  untended 
yard.  The  third  house  was  painted, 
and  all  the  combustibles  had  been 
removed.  All  of  the  houses  were  the 
same  distance  from  the  bomb.  They 
were  placed  at  a distance  beyond  the 
range  of  complete  blast  damage,  so 
they  vrere  not  knocked  down. 

After  the  explosion,  the  house  with 
the  rotted  wood  around  the  founda- 
tion and  the  house  surrounded  by 
combustibles  both  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  house  that  was  built  of 
sound  material,  was  painted  and  clean, 
was  only  slightly  charred.  The  FCDA 
report  concludes: 

“No  more  dramatic  proof  could  be 
desired.  The  reaction  to  the  heat  flash 
was  exactly  as  anticipated.” 
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High  School  Fire  Courses 

Saskatchewan,  Canada,  which  you 
might  think  would  be  troubled  with 
“atomic  ostracism”  on  account  of  its 
geographic  location,  is,  instead,  setting 
a good  example,  in  training  for  fire 
emergencies. 

Three  fire  courses  are  being  planned 
for  high  school  students,  one  each  dur- 
ing the  Christmas,  Easter,  and  June 
vacations.  Application  forms  have  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  principals  of  all 
high  schools  in  the  Province. 

A maximum  of  one  candidate  per 
100  students  enrolled  will  be  per- 
mitted, provided  there  is  sufficient 
accommodation. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to 
train  high  school  students  in  detection 
of  fire  hazards,  fire  prevention,  and  fire 
fighting,  with  the  aim  of  having  in  each 
school  one  or  more  students  compe- 
tent to  give  leadership  in  a fire 
emergency. 

We  recommend  that  each  County  in 
Pennsylvania  undertake  the  same  type 
of  instruction,  working  through  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  local  Fire  Associations. 

One  or  more  places  in  the  County 
and  one  or  more  days  could  be  selected 
in  which  the  students  could  actually 
fight  different  types  of  fires,  learn  how 
to  handle  the  common  extinguishers, 
and  learn  the  characteristics  of  elec- 
trical, oil,  and  other  kinds  of  fire.  By 
limiting  the  numbers  of  delegates  al- 
lowed, the  value  of  the  course  is  much 
enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  students. 

We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
necessity  for  vastly  increased  under- 
standing throughout  our  whole  citi- 
zenry of  how  to  handle  fire  hazards. 
Every  step  taken  in  this  direction  is 
to  the  good. 
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Rockets  — not  to  the  Moon 

Aviation  Age,  a monthly  magazine 
dealing  with  recent  developments  in  j|[ 
the  field  of  aeronautics,  has  devoted  ‘ 
an  entire  issue  to  a survey  of  guided 
missile  production  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  statement  in  this  issue,  based  on 
information  attained  from  a German 
engineer  who  recently  escaped  from 
Russia,  is  that  mass  production  meth- 
ods enable  the  Russians  to  produce 
24,000  supersonic  missiles  a ye 
These  are  of  an  “improved”  model  of 
the  German  V-2  rockets  that  did  so 
much  damage  to  England. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  with  the 
aid  of  captured  German  technicians, 
rocket-launching  techniques  have  been  ; 
perfected  to  a point  where  a single 
launching  ramp  can  fire  missiles  at  the 
rate  of  800  an  hour. 

A guided  missile,  by  definition,  is 
one  whose  course  may  be  altered  after 
it  has  been  launched,  either  by  re- 
mote control  or  by  some  mechanism 
in  the  weapon  itself. 

Aviation  Age  contains  photographs 
and  a map  showing  Soviet  missile  fac- 
tories, testing  grounds,  and  rocket  sites 
trained  towards  targets  in  Europe, 
Alaska,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Missiles  take  many  forms.  Some 
have  turbo-jet  engines,  some  are 
rockets;  some  have  wings;  some  are 
huge  shells  with  stabilizing  fins.  Some 
are  fired  into  the  air;  some  take  off 
on  their  own  power.  Some  travel 
through  the  atmosphere;  others  arch 
into  outer  space  then  hurtle  down  on 
the  target.  We  must  avoid  thinking 
only  in  terms  of  conventional  planes 
dropping  A and  H bombs  and  remem- 
ber these  supersonic  weapons  as  well. 
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